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GOOD MEN THE BASIS OF GOOD 
SOCIETY. 
he great want of the world is G@ooD MEN. 
Good institutions, of all kinds, are in 
themselves quite desirable, but experience 
proves that they avail little or nothing without 
good men to administer them. Good laws are 
impotent without good judges. Governments, 
however free in form, and however wisely pro- 
vided with all the checks and balances which 
the jealousy of liberty can devise, are engines 
of oppression without good officers. The doc- 
trines and forms of Christianity are almost as 
much a curse as a blessing without good profes- 
sors. Even the Bible is worse than a sealed 
book without good interpreters. The results of 
all human arrangements depend so much more 
on the character of men than of institutions, 
that we cannot conceive of a social, political, 
or religious system so good that it may not be 
made a nuisance by corrupt administrators, 
nor of one so bad that it would not be tolerable 
and even valuable in the hands of men fearing 
God and eschewing evil. 

The first requisite for the manufacture of 
good men is the power of God. A bad world, 
however it may be arranged, cannot produce 
good men. A holy and mighty spiritual energy 
from above must begin the reformation of man- 
kind. The first attainment, then, to be sought 
by radical reformers, is that faith which opens 
free communication with God and gives ac- 
cess to his righteousness and power. It is 
metaphysically impossible that this faith should 
co-exist with continued sin, or with unbelief in 
regard to the accessibility of the primitive bap- 
tism of the Holy Ghost. We must first seek out 
for ourselves, and then communicate to others, 
the gospel—that spiritual, divine word, which 
in the days of Christ and the apostles brought 
those who believed into open intercourse with 
God, and saved them from all sin. And this 
attainment must be independent of all physical 
conditions. It must be able, us it was eighteen 
hundred years ago, to maintain itself, not mere- 
ly’ in prosperous circumstances, and good so- 
ciety, but against tribulation, distress, persecu- 
tion, famine, nakedness, peril, sword, death, 


life, angels, principalities, powers, things pres- 
ent, things to come, height, depth, and every 
other creature. Life, indestructible, hell-proof, 
is the first indispensable element of a good 
man. ’ 

When this is attained we may turn our at- 
tention to the next requisite. And here we 
approch the subject of Association. Eternal 
life in the heart is the foundation ; but a super- 
structure remains to be built. The external 
character is to be moulded into the beauty of 
perfect morality, before a good man can be 
considered a finished article. What then is 
the second thing needed for the manufacture 
of good men? We answer—a good social 
machinery. The external character of the 
mass of mankind is and must be to a great ex- 
tent moulded by the society in which they live. 
The propensity to imitation, the contagious in- 
fluence of dispositions and manners, and the 
constancy of the action of society upon the in- 
dividual, are agencies of character-manufac- 
ture, more powerful than abstract laws, moral 
precepts, and private resolutions. Next to 
the good influences of God, the good influences 
of men are needed to perfect holiness. Good 
society surrounding individuals, and receiving 
into an atmosphere of wisdom and love the ris- 
ing generation, is the second blessing to be 
sought by true reformers. 

This is the legitimate intent of church organ- 
ization. They who have obtained eternal life, 
the root of heart-righteousness, separate them- 
selves more or less from the world, and form 
a Community for the purpose of establishing 
good society as the nurse of external char- 
acter. This is a church: and this completes 
the machinery for the formation of good men. 

J. 1. N., 1844. 


vil. 

To render the Shaker faith into one word, it 
is celibacy. All their theology, all their church 
order and temporal arrangements, point to this 
end. All prophecy terminates in this, and it is 
the hidden meaning of all types and signs. 
The most innocent phraseology of Scripture 
covers this idea in the Shaker’s mind. It would 
be difficult to open their books without finding a 
paragraph in point; but we will quote only one 
here, which is somewhat comprehensive. De- 
scribing the fall in the garden, the Millennial 
Church says: 

“The temptation to disobedience proceeded from 
the prince of darkness, the great enemy of souls, 
who found an entrance into God’s creation through 
the serpent, the very emblem of subtlety and decep- 
tion. Through the insinuations of his deceitful 
spirit, he infused into the animal sensations of the 





woman the lust of concupiscence, which she com- 
municated to the man, and by which they were both 





overshadowed with darkness, and unseasonably led 
into the act of sexual coition; and thus they par- 
took of the forbidden fruit. Hence the curse which 
followed was denounced, and actually laid upon that 
nature which they had thus received from the ser- 
pent, and mutually indulged in themselves; and the 
same nature and the same curse, have both been 
continued down, in the line of natural generation, 
to this day. And this curse can never be taken off 
without a full and final cross against the indulgence 
of that same fleshly lust, and the final destruction of 
that nature which leads to it.” 

We must give one specimen of Shaker inter- 
pretation of prophetic symbols. Ezekiel’s vis- 
ion of the angel measuring the increase of the 
waters, they say, represents four progressive 
dispensations of God’s grace toman. The mea- 
sure of the water to the ankles, represents the 
dispensation from Adam to Moses, in which 
man walked upon the earth, earthy, living 
wholly in a state of nature. To this dispensa- 
tion, however, was given the sign of circumcis- 
ion, as figurative of the final cross of Christ. 
The second measure of the water to the knees, 
represents the Mosaic dispensation, in which 
though man still lived in the order of nature, 
a greater cross upon the flesh was enjoined and 
more light given. The third measure of water 
to the loins, represents the dispensation between 
Christ’s first appearing and Mother Ann. Of 
this they say: 

“It was a spiritual dispensation ; and though it 
did not prevent the people of God from still walking 
upon the earth, in the midst of the waters, if they 
chose it; yet the waters of light and life had now 
risen to the very center of man’s carnal pleasures 
and affections, where is found the very root of a 
fallen nature, and the seat of the serpent’s influence 
in man, from whence proceeds the lust of concu- 
piscence. Thus the rising of the waters to the loins, 
showed that the spiritual work of God had risen to 
such a height asto point out the dividing line between 
the flesh and the spirit ; between the work of nature 
and the work of grace. Here was plainly indicated 
the final destruction of the flesh, and all the founda- 
tions of an earthly nature, when the waters should 
rise to perfection ; when man could no longer cleave 
to the earth, and wade in the waters of life, at the 
same time.” 

As in water to the height of the loins, a man 
may either swim or walk, so in this third dispen- 
sation, there were two classes. Some took up a 
full cross against the works of the flesh and 
swam clear of earth, of whom Christ was the 
chief example. But the greater part walked 
upon the earth, wading in the water to the 
loins, that is, living in a state of nature, but 
surrounded by the water of life. The last and 
great dispensation is Shakerism, prefigured by 
a deep river, too deep for man to cross with his 
feet touching the earth; he must swim,—and to 
swim, he must divest himself of all carnal 
weights. 

This may serve to show how the Shakers read 
the Bible. All such words as carnal, flesh, lust, 
nature, they transmute from their common, 
general sense, into a special sense; and they 
play continually upon the mere verbal anti- 
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thesis between the words generation and regen- 
eration, as though they could make out in that 
way, that one is the opposite of the other. The 
work of generation and the work of regenera- 
tion, you will always find opposed in their dis- 
cussions. We have thought it must be that 
Ann Lee herself, in sheer simplicity, originated 
this last conceit, and that her followers who 
otherwise would see its absurdity, stultify their 
own good sense in veneration for her. 

The Shakers found an arguinent for their fa- 
vorite doctrine, on the fact that shame is con- 
nected with the sexual passion—inseparably 
connected they believe. They say that “ gen- 
eration” needs the cover of darkness even when 
sanctified by marriage, and that swearing and 
blasphemy are not so offensive to the common 
ear as language belonging to this subject. They 
do not criticise shame. They foster 1t, we think, 
and are of all people the most under its power. 
But what if it should be found out at last that 
shame itself is the hateful thing—that all that 
loathing and indignant horror which the Sha- 
kers cultivate toward amativeness should be 
turned toward shame? “ That which is highly 
esteemed among men is abomination in the sight 
of God,”—and what is more esteemed among 
men than shame? It is held in high honor, 
while the sexual passion is generally dishonored 
as something low, vile and irredeemable. 


It is impossible however to meet the Shakers 
and deny that this passion has been a great 
fountain of corruption and misery to the hu- 
man race. In fact if it must always take its 
present course, Shakerism may be the lesser 
evil. But the question is whether it cannot be 
redeemed. All the human passions under the 
will of the flesh are selfish and gross, and they 
are so in proportion to their intrinsic vitality 
and power; but when redeemed and possessed 
with the spirit of Christ, should they not be- 
come in the same proportion sources of happi- 
ness and edification ? 

The Shakers say that sexual love is the root 
of all evil. Paul, on the contrary, says that the 
love of money is the root of all evil; and it is 
certain that Christ, while he said not a word to 
countenance the Shaker doctrine, denounced cov- 
etousness as the worst of sins. The Shakers re- 
fer to his example ; but if he did not marry, nei- 
ther was he rich; he did not have a house and 
barns and fat cattle. As he made himself a 
eunuch, so he made himself a servant and a 
vagabond, for the kingdom of heaven’s sake. 

The Shakers make a great account of wives 
being omitted in the registration of good things 
inherited by those who forsake all for Christ. 
It is a singular omission. But what is a wife? 
It isa woman owned. In that sense we find by 
other scriptures there are no wives in the king- 
dom of God. But who shall say there are not 
men and women and love? 

The Shakers maintain that Communism or a 
united interest is impossible except on the foun- 
dation of their social arrangement, hence celiba- 
cy isin the divine order. They challenge the 
world to. produce another people living in pente- 
costal unity, and say their rock can never be 
shaken till that is done. It is odd that this pen- 


tecostal unity should be found among a people 
so very unshakerish as the Oneida Community. 

If Ann Lee had seen in her visions that the 
marriage spirit, or the spirit of selfish owner- 
ship and idolatry which is supposed in the world 





to be inseparable from love, is the root of all 
iniquity, she would have come nearer the truth. 
Out of this grows envy, jealousy, cruelty, mur- 
der, suicide, and every thing malignant and 
wicked of which human nature is capable. The 
Shakers say that “people of ali faiths can live 
together in good civility and neighborhood—no 
religious sentiments make any interruption of 
moment between relations or neighbors—so long 
as the order of the flesh or works of natural gen- 
eration are preserved inviolate; but let a man 
or woman take up the cross of Christ and follow 
him in the regeneration, and the spirits are all 
around up in arms; and this shows that the 
flesh is in higher estimation than any other God.” 
Still the cross and sacrifice of Shakerism does 
not begin to compare with the cross and sacri- 
fice of those who love, and yet renounce owner- 
ship in love ; and the doctrine of celibacy does 
not begin to be as offensive to the world as com- 
munism of the affections. H. 


LITTLE HEAVENS, VS. THE GREAT 
HEAVENS. 
ik is evident enough that all animated 
creatures are seeking happiness, and it is per- 
haps sufficiently correct for our present purpose, 
to designate those conditions which furnish liber- 
ally the means of happiness, as heavens. With 
this idea we can hardly find a better method of 
classifying the various tribes of living beings, 
than by considering the character of their respec- 
tive heavens. Thesimplest, and to our concep- 
tions, the least comfortable conditions afford a 
heaven to the lowest orders of animated creation. 
Overhaul a stone-heap in some damp and shady, 
and perhaps filthy place, where there are the 
poorest conditions of comfort, as we should 
imagine, and it will often be found swarm- 
ing with an insect race that evidently regards it 
as the best possible heaven. According to the 
highest wisdom of geologists, the greater part 
of what is now dry land, was once a complete 
heaven for bull-frogs and their amphibious 
brethren. The higher we go in the external 
conditions of life, the more refined is the life 
that we find inhabiting them. Perhaps the fairy 
humming-bird, sipping its sweets from every 
flower, with freedom to choose from the whole 
world its beautiful home, is the highest picture 
that can strike gur fancy of a physical being in 
its natural heaven. 

But there is one characteristic which is com- 
mon to all these terrestrial heavens: they are 
necessarily limited. The world, as a heaven, 
seems to have been made for neither bugs, bull- 
frogs, nor humming-birds exclusively. Al- 
though each class has an unlimited power of re- 
production, and with that power, a Napoleonic 
disposition to make the most of it, yet an inexo- 
rable law declares that they shall fill only a cer- 
tain limited space in creation. Parasites and 
poverty watch at the boundaries of these spa- 
ces, and keep the increase of animals constantly 
in check. Fortunately for them, the fear of 
death does not seem to torment them. Though 
that grim power in one way or another is con- 
stantly decimating their numbers, he leaves no 
lasting sting behind to mar their little heaven. 

Man, too, is an animal, and it is interesting to 
observe how far he resembles the lower animals 
in his disposition to seek for little, limited 
heavens, and to note how far his nature demands 
higher conditions to satisfy it. 





If the number and variety of a being’s wants 
are any indication of a high grade among ani- 
mals, surely man must stand at the head. 
Where is the limit to human wants? How 
rare is the case of a person possessing so much 
of good things, that he is thankful to have some 
one take a part of them off his hands. Indeed, 
the chief difficulty in the way of man’s attain- 
ing to happiness, seems to be his immense ca- 
pacity for receiving it, or at least, for appro- 
priating the means of it in order to attain 
it. Scanning his history with a view to esti- 
mating the amount of happiness that he actually 
attains in this life, it is found to be a most dis- 
astrous failure—a failure much worse than 
that of the sow-bugs in a damp stone-heap. 
For one thing, menkind through fear of death 
are all their life-time subject to bondage. We 
have no evidence that the brutes are troubled 
in this way. Who ever heard of a nervous, 
debilitated porker abstaining from his breakfast 
on account of a nightmare vision of the knife 
that was destined to let out his life-blood? On 
the contrary, all animals act on the philosophy 
expressed in the motto, “ Let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die” (ignoring dread of 
the latter clause); and a very good philosophy 
it is for brutes. 

It will not do however for human beings. It 
is in vain that they have attempted to brutalize 
themselves sufficiently to act upon that _philoso- 
phy. They cannot fill the “aching void”—that 
longing for happiness within them—with the 
good things that are adapted to the supply of their 
animal nature only. A blind instinct impels 
man to seek to satisfy this ever gnawing want, 
and many are the expedients that he adopts. 
One great mistake that persons make consists 
in the delusive idea that they can invent a little 
pocket-heaven which they as individuals can en- 
joy all to themselves, or at most with their 
families and a few friends. 

One fault to be found with these little heav- 
ens is, that they are restricted in respect to time 
as well as space. The drunkard is a good case 
in point. He gets a pint of heaven at so much 
per bottle, and carries it off in his pocket. I 
doubt not that for a few hours he stops with 
it the internal gnawing of his hunger for hap- 
piness. There is heaven for one man fora short 
time. But the whole world (including often 
himself), will join in declaring this to be a poor, 
pitiful little heaven, that bears not the relation of 
so much as a drop in the bucket to the aspirations 
for happiness that spring up in the interior of a 
healthy human soul. And how much wiser than 
the whiskey follower are the wisest of worldly 
men who seek happiness in sublunary things ? 

“ But,” says one, “ have not the socialists de- 
monstrated the possibility of mankind’s enjoy- 
ing the supernal luxury of each possessing all, and 
all possessing each, so that in a practical way it 


may be said that every person possesses all - 


things? What more can human nature re- 
quire ?” 

To this we answer, that a society, however 
perfect in itself, cannot isolate itself from the 
surrounding world, and the happiness of its 
members must be limited so long as there is 
misery any where. 

“But to what does your fault-finding tend ? 
You seem to deny the possibility of happiness. 
Would you show that God has blundered in 
making human nature as it is? that he gave 
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mankind such tremendous, all-absorbing wants 
that he can never satisfy them ?” 

We answer that this would be the inevitable 
conclusion if we were to assume that the great 
drama of human existence is completed in such 
results as we see. What we wish to do is, to 
induce every one to despair of these little ani- 
mal, pocket heavens, and strike for the one 
great heaven which God has prepared for hu- 
man nature, and placed, in point of time, be- 
yond the great work of judging and casting out 
all evil, including the greatest enemy of all, 
death. We wish to show that any ambition 
short of that which seeks such a heaven, is low 
and animal in its character, and is unworthy of 
the interior wants and instincts of human na- 
ture. We wish to show also, that human de- 
sires and requirements point as surely to such 
an attainment as the legitimate end of human 
existence, as do any of the revelations of the 
Bible. God did not makea mistake when he 
made man in his own image, with something of 
his own unlimited capacity for happiness; but 
in making him so, he gave him the task of over- 
coming evil “by the blood of the Lamb and the 
word of his testimony.” And the sooner he 
clears himself of the delusive notion of getting 
up some little, temporary, artificial heaven, 
which can never satisfy him, and enlists under the 
banner of Christ, for the casting out of all evil, 
the sooner will he attain to the true heaven that 
he was made for. H. J. 8. 


LAUGH. 

ES, laugh, a real hearty ha, ha! right out 

of the very depth of your heart, so that it 
will communicate the same spirit to those around 
you. This kind only comes from a spirit at 
peace with God and man, I kaow ; but you do not 
know how joyful your heart is till you have 
learned to let it come forth in a spontaneous 
outburst of laughter occasionally. “Laugh and 
grow fat,” may be a rather homely phrase, but 
there is considerable philosophy in it after all. 
It is good exercise, and helps digestion. There 
is something sympathetic too about it. It is not 
an isolated, doleful spirit that can enjoy a good 
laugh, but a spirit that feels its partnership with 
others, and draws others into its attractions. 


You can tell pretty well by a person’s laugh 
what kind of spirit he is of. There is a kind 
of sardonic, infernal laugh, that freezes your 
very blood, and makes you feel as if you 
were surrounded with devils, ready to drag you 
down into the depths with them. Truly a de- 
moniac laugh. An insincere spirit never laughs 
out openly, but smothers it before it gets to the 
surface. A proud spirit laughs with a curl of 
the lip and a toss of the head, as if it were be- 
neath one’s dignity to laugh outright. Give me 
the pure, sincere heart, that with a child’s inno- 
cence appreciates the joyousness of life, which 
is ready to burst forth with buoyant laughter, such 
as the angels might hear and join in. I believe 
the Lord enjoys a good laugh, and it delights 
him to see us enjoy it. It is a good way too, to 
get rid of the devil. He has no place in such an 
atmosphere. It is a good medicine for the bodi- 
ly oppressions he imposes upon us. [t will cure 
many ills the flesh is heir to; yes, and the spirit 
too, if you really can get courage to laugh 
whether you feel like it or not. Stop crying 
and go to laughing, and immediately the devil 
takes flight. . 





“You cannot see anything with tears in your 
eyes,” said a friend to me one day. And it is 
true. Let a spirit of gratitude come in and dis- 
perse the clouds, and dry the tears, and immedi- 
ately joy fills your heart ; you are ready to laugh 
at your fears and unbelief, and the way lies clear 
before you. When youcry, you feel alone in 
the world. When you laugh, you feel that all 
men are brethren and you join hands with God. 

Let your tears be only those of repentance, 
or else of joy, which sparkle and shine with the 
excess of joy that sends them forth. Then, you 
keep a happy heart. You are companionable to 
God and man, and the little children will feel 
their nearness to you, and jump into your arms. 
“ Except ye be converted, and become as little 
children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.” Their bright, laughing faces make 
home a paradise, and we are happy in their 
midst. Our Heavenly Father will only have 
such faces about him. So we will rejoice and 
be glad. It is pleasing to God, and with such a 
spirit, he can receive us. 8. 


SCURVY-GRASS, 

R, as it is better known to some, land- 

cress, is familiar to farmers and most coun- 
try people throughout the middle states, and 
perhaps other parts of the Union. It seems to 
be a universal plant. We cannot remember 
the place in our travels that we did not see it 
growing spontaneously. Although told that it 
did not grow here in Connecticut, we have dis- 
covered it in our rambles growing in several 
places, though sparsely, and with the plants 
rather diminutive compared with those we have 
seen in other parts; which we are inclined to 
take as evidence that it is not a mere noxious 
weed, or it would be found to be more plenti- 
ful in this land of all weeds, or, to speak more 
strictly, land of all kinds of weeds. But what 
we wanted to say, or rather inquire, is, How 
many people know anything about the real ex- 
cellence and value of this almost entirely neg- 
lected herb, growing spontaneously within a 
stone’s throw of almost every man’s door? As 
a salad or green, at this season of the year or 
whenever it can be found in suitable state, we 
think it has no superior. Not even the cele- 
brated and much-sought-after spinach compares 
with it, according to our taste; and then it is 
not only good to take as a green, but its medici- 
nal qualities are reputed to be great. It is said to 
be anti-scorbutic, whence its name scurvy-grass ; 
and no doubt it is anti-dyspeptic as well, and 
perhaps anti- all other diseases. At any rate, we 
doubt not that invalids who make free use of 
this herb will have no occasion for Townsend’s 
Sarsaparilla, Phoenix Bitters, or any like nos- 
trums of the day. Try it, all ye invalids 
and lovers of good greens. 


This plant belongs to the mustard family 
(Barbarea Vulgaris), is a biennial, and bears 
yellow flowers. It springs up from seed and 
forms a spreading stool the first season, keeps 
green through the winter, and goes to seed the 
next summer. (For a more minute description 
see “ Gray’s Manual of Botany.”) After it has 
run up to seed, it becomes tough, though it may 
be used any time before it isin bloom. But 
the best time, and that when it will be most ap- 
preciated, is early in the spring as soon as the 
snow is off, or any time during the winter when 
the ground is bare. It may be dug even from 





under the snow, in places where it grows thickly, 
as on rich river bottoms, and along the banks of 
streams and ditches. People who may wish to 
cultivate this herb, should gather and sow the 
seed soon after it is ripe, the latter part of July. 
Sow in drills the same as for spinach, on good 
rich land, and give the plant a slight covering 
of straw before the winter sets in, and it can be 


cut any time during the winter. H. T. 


FACTORY LETTERS.—II. 
Thread Making--The Willimantic Factories. 

Dear CrrcuLar:—A short time since I paid a 
visit, accompanied by a friend, to the establishment 
of the Willimantic Thread Company; and though 
the public generally are not admitted in the factories, 
yet as I had the advantage of a letter of introduction 
as a writer for the press, we were kindly welcomed 
by the general Superintendent, Mr. ——, who, acting 
as our guide, showed us the whole process of thread- 
making from cotton in the raw, to the boxes of 
thread packed ready for market. 

The first things to which our guide called atten- 
tion were two specimens of raw cotton, one coarse, 
dirty and short-fibred—the middling upland; the 
other long-fibred, white and fine—the famous Sea Is- 
land. I don’t wonder that when “cotton was King, 
Sea Island was his profit.” The amount of cotton 
in bulk which a thread contains, surprised me.— 
Broad, thin, continuous sheets were squeezed togeth- 
er, making a soft rope the size of a man’s wrist; 
several of these were next taken, compressed, 
twisted together, and the whole reduced to finger 
size, and so on, doubling and reducing, till the string 
produced was no bigger than twine, when it went up 
stairs to be spun. This operation drew exclama- 
tions of surprise from us both. Each spinning- 
machine, of which there were thirty or forty in the 
room, consisted of two long boxes on wheels, with 
an awkward, ponderous-looking machine between 
them. On each box were one hundred or more 
spindles, with that peculiar twist on the end that 
old spinning-wheel spindles have. The long boxes 
would advance to the frame that held the cord to be 
spun, fur the spindles to take a fresh hold, when 
both would move slowly backward about ten feet 
and stop—the spindles meanwhile busily twisting. 
Presently the boxes again advance, whilst the spin- 
dles reverse motion and wind the twisted thread 
neatly around their bases. 


Small boys wandered about the machines, tying 
up an occasional broken thread; and here and there 
juveniles of still tenderer age could be seen, armed 
with brooms, with which they cuffed about in an in- 
discriminate way the bits of waste scattered over the 
floor. In one room, where the work was done prin- 
cipally by women, an apparatus somewhat resem- 
bling a steam-guage was attached to each machine, 

“ What are those for ?” 

“ Those tell us how much the hands shirk; the in- 
dicator shows exactly how long the machine has 
run during the day. They have a decided effect on 
the pay roll.” 


After following the thread through its various pro- 
cesses hither and yon for an hour or two, it disap- 
peared in the cavernous depths of the dye-house, and 
we turned away and entered the spooling-room. 
Not far from sixty women were at work here wind- 
ing the thread on to spools. Two kinds of machines 
were in use—the old hand-machine, with which one 
woman could fill 60 or 70 dozen a day, and the self- 
operator, of which each woman tended two, and 
with which from 100 to 120 doz. spools are filled per 
diem. This last machine is an ingenious piece of 
mechanism—occupying hardly more space than a 
foot square. No less than one thousand pieces enter 
into its composition ; and six weeks are spent in do- 
ing the iron planing for each machine. The duty of 
the attendant is to supply fresh spools, start the 
thread around them, fasten it when filled, and tie it 
whenever it breaks. These women earn from $3.00 
to $5.00 per week, and board, working eleven hours a 
day. 

The ticketing-machine, for putting the labels on 
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the spools, came last, and was certainly the cutest 
thing in the whole establishment—in fact, a regular 
“ yankee trick.” One little girl fed in the spools in a 
continuous stream ; another took them away as they 
came through ; a man supplied fresh sheets of tickets 
while the machine brought the sheets into position, 
cut out the tickets, pasted them, and stuck them to 
each end of the spool, at the rate of sixty a minute, 
or thereabout. I afterwards learned that our unas- 
suming, gentlemanly guide was the inventor of the 
self-operator, and assisted largely in bringing the 
ticketing-machine to perfection, items I never should 
have guessed from anything that came from his lips. 


Upon reaching the office again, he gave us some 
interesting facts about the Company. Twelve years 
ago they commenced the manufacture of Linen 
Thread ; after five or six years of strenuous endeav- 
or, finding that they were growing no richer very 
fast, they were preparing to back out of the enter- 
prise, when some one suggested to them to try the 
manufacturing of cotton thread. In this, success at 
once crowned their efforts. At present they own 
three fine privileges on the Willimantic river, all 
within a hundred rods of each other. The buildings 
on the third are just completed, and are awaiting 
the requisite machinery. The main part is four 
hundred feet long, sixty wide, and four stories 
high. A huge wing is attached, and the adjacent 
dye-house is one of the largest of the kind in the 
United States. The power is to be furnished by 
four turbine wheels, the head being twenty-two feet. 
The factory will give employment to about 600 ope- 
ratives. About 350 hands find work in the two 
mills now running, and the daily consumption of 
cotton is 1000 Ibs. C. 

[ It is stated on good authority that the new facto- 
ry of the Thread Company described by our corres- 
pondent, was built by the company’s profits of over 
three hundted per cent. without disturbing their cap- 
ital, which is now a million of dollars. The advo- 
cates of free trade say that this immense profit is 
secured to the manufacturers by the high tariff on 
foreign thread, and has to be paid by the poor 
needle-women of the country, in buying thread at an 
enhanced price. Gentlemen protectionists, what is 
your answer ? —Ep. Cir. ] 


A NEW BIRD. 


I SAW to-day a pretty winged creature, which I 
could not name; soI will describe it, and see if 
somebody will tell me what it is. It tripped and 
flirted about on the fence and trees near me, for 
some minutes; so that I had a good opportunity to 
catch its features. In size and shape it is much like 
a yellow-bird or a canary, or the smallest kind of 
sparrow ; but its colors are entirely new, or in new 
combinations. Its head, back, breast and tail, are 
very black. The belly and back parts below, are 
light brown—almost white. On each shoulder, at 
the breast, is a spot or stripe of blood-red. Further 
back, at about the middle of the body, there is a 
stripe on each side, of yellow, with a tinge of red; 
and again, on the sides of the tail appears a 
stripe of the same color. The stripe last referred to 
is really a painting of the whole of the under part of 
the tail, except about a half an inch at the end, which 
is black. This yellow painting showed ordinarily 
as a stripe or edging on the side of the tail ; but when 
the tail was spread, it became a notable gaiety on 
the fan. The bird had a faint chirp, like that of the 
sparrow, and appeared to be very tame and sociable, 
courting my attention for a long time, and coming 
very near. Its style of dress made a similar im- 
pression to that of the oriole; but it was more beau- 
tiful. What is its name? J. 
Wallingford. 


One of our subscribers wishes for the CrrcuLaR in 
German, She says she has been reading it for some 
time in English but would much rather have it in 
German, and if we will send it to her in that type it 
will be conferring a great favor. Another sends a 
piece of original poetry and requests us to print it in 
her paper. It would be very pleasant to oblige 
these friends, but a little inconvenient, as our re- 
Sources do not allow us to publish yet on the Euro- 





pean Hotel plan, of serving every one separately. 
A correspondent sends a complimentary review 
of Bayard Taylor’s last novel. We have not read 
the book, but its introduction to our notice by this 
writer as comparing well with “Hannah Thurston” 
does not prepossess us in its favor. When tobacco- 
slavery comes to its judgment, the author of “ Han- 
nah Thurston” will be ashamed of his book. H. 


MUSIC IN THE COMMUNITY. 
vil. 

NHE Concert winter of 1863—4 was the blossom- 
ing period in the history of the Orchestra—the 
time when its culture, which had been pursued 
through a series of years, received a public recogni. 
tion, and made the impression both in the Commu- 
nity and abroad that it was designed for. Its mis- 
sion for the time being was fulfilled, and within a 
week from the close of the Concerts its dissolution 
began. The policy of the Oneida family in the 
spring of 1864 was dispersion. The printing depart- 
ment was removed from Oneida to Wallingford. 
J. H. Noyes went with it, and spent the alternate 
months of that summer in Connecticut. G. E. Cra- 
gin and T. R. Noyes (violin and flute) left early in 
March for the same place, to commence a course of 
reading preparatory to joining the Medical School 
at Yale College. Soon afterwards G. W. Noyes and 
J. F. Sears (violin and double bass) joined the educa- 
tional and printing group at Wallingford. In Octo- 
ber the New York Agency was commenced, which 
drew away H. W. Burnham and afterwards F. W. 
Smith (violins), and finally C. 8. Joslyn, the original 
leader of the Orchestra and the arranger of its mu- 

sic, left for a course of law study at Yale.* 

Notwithstanding the partial dispersion of its mem- 
bers the remaining part of the organization contin- 
ued to meet, under the leadership of A. L. Burt, 
through the summer; but as it became evident that 
its power as a musical body was gone, in November 
the regular meetings of the Orchestra ceased. 

Since that period the history of music in the Com- 
munity may be sketched in a paragraph. The “ Small 
Orchestra” was still available for some time after the 
dissolution of the great Orchestra, and in January 
and February 1865, three successful Variety Enter- 
tainments were improvised, under the management 
of G. W. Noyes, and were attended by large audi- 
ences of our neighbors. At these concerts Miss 
Alice Ackley nade her debut as a soprano singer of 
a sweet voice and fine musical capacity. During the 
following summer the “Small Orchestra” came to 
an end by natural causes, and there remained, as an 
instrumental organization, only the Brass Band, 
which, under the leadership of E. P. Inslee, is at the 
present time in successful practice, and aims at a 
high standard of musical execution. 


The object of the writer in gathering these notes 
of musical matters has been to preserve, while 
they are still fresh in memory, the facts relat- 
ing to a movement that in its time had a very 
vital interest ang a corresponding effect in the Com- 
munity. Omitting much that might have been said 
of the development of vocal music among us, he has 
fastened on the Orchestra as the organization with 
which he was best acquainted, and as that which 
most fully represented musical progress in the fam- 
ily. A few general observations will complete 
what he has to say. 

THE ORCHESTRA WELL-PAIRED. 

The Orchestra was the companion of the work- 
shop, growing up hand in hand with the forging of 
traps.» Its greatest improvement was in the years of 
our greatest production, and its decline accompanied 
the decline of our business that took place in conse- 
quence of the war. It went up and down with traps. 

ITS PERIODS. 

It had, like most vital things, a regularly marked 
period of growth, of culmination, and of transfor- 
mation. Its transformation commenced legitimately 
by the turning of the interest of the performers from 
tle mere rendering of music to thorough-bass, or from 
execution to science. And the occasion of its final 





* Of the Orchestra performers in 1861, a list of whom was 
given in No. IV of this series, one afterwards died, and three 
left the Community. 





discontinuance was, in fact, a rising from the drill 
of music to the drill of character; from the training 
of musicians merely, to the training of men. The 
young men who composed it have since been placed 
in positions of responsibility, where they are re- 
quired to move with the same faithful attention to 
the rhythm and music of combination in the great 
scale of business and social life, that they learned in 
the lower ephere of the Orchestra. The antithetic 
points of its history might be further illustrated by 
saying, that it grew up in the old Community-man- 
sion, and declined in the new; its advance was in 
connection with overture and opera music, and it 
receded in connection with waltz music. Its rise 
was under Messrs. Joslyn and Shelling, as lead- 
ers; its subsidence was under the conductorship of 
Messrs. Smith and Cragin. A word about 
ITS LEADERS. 

Mr. Shelling’s connection with it was too brief to 
require special reference. But of the other three, 
Joslyn was the genius ; Smith was the man of talent, 
the skillful musician; Cragin was the man of tact 
and energy. C. 8. Josiyn is a six foot Vermonter, 
who came to the Community with his parents at 16 
years old, and who has, with scarcely any other aid 
than his own natural gifts, become a competent or- 
chestra leader, composer, and musical critic. His 
qualifications consist in the fact that he has, almost 
by instinct, a playing acquaintance with every in- 
strument, from the piccolo to the bass drum. With- 
out being a virtuoso on any, he knows the compass 
and peculiar function of each—a qualification essen- 
tial to a good conductor. Added to this, a surprising 
facility in catching and retaining any music he ever 
hears, a fair amount of imagination and originality 
as a composer, a large faculty of industry, and suffi- 
cient self-possession, give him the natural position of 
a musical leader. The Orchestra owed very much of 
its success to the genius which he brought to its or- 
ganization. He arranged all its music, and his origi- 
nal compositions number over forty. Of his skill as 
a critic and writer, the readers of the CrrcuLAR can 
judge, from his frequent articles on music in our col- 
umns, several of which we observe have been copied 
into other musical publications. Mr. Joslyn is now 
a student in the law school at New Haven. FRANK 
WAYLAND SmiITu (another young man of the six foot 
order), is a native of Massachusetts, but has lived 
from boyhood in the Community. He was the best 
violinist in the orchestra, and as a leader excelled in 
thoroughness of drill, and the faculty of stimulating 
improvement in others. In reply to our question, 
“ What were the characteristics of the different lead- 
ers,” he writes of himself: “F. W. 8S. often became 
unpopular by arrogant deportment, which he sin- 
cerely lamented ;” an answer that witl bring a smile 
to the face of the Orchestra performers, who remem- 
ber him as a courteous as well as efficient leader. 
He now has a position in the New York office of the 
O.C. Gero. E. Craam, the third leader, is a son of 
Mr. Geo. Cragin, our well-known contributor. Be- 
sides being an educated musician and good con- 
ductor, he exhibited much tact and resource as a 
concert manager. He is in the medical school at 
New Haven. 

ITS MUSIC. 


The music of the Orchestra comprised a large num- 
ber of marches, some polkas and operatic pieces, 
some sentimental, sacred and patriotic pieces, eleven 
overtures and thirteen waltzes. One of the latest 
attempts of the Orchestra was to master Beethoven’s 
“Symphony in C Major,” a piece which was thought 
by some to be far the best of any in our collection, 
but which had not been fairly rendered before the 
organization was dissolved. 

ITS COST. 

The musical property of the Community, by the 
last inventory, was reckoned at $1182, of which more 
than half was furnished to the Orchestra in instru- 
ments and books. Computing the time spent by the 


members in musical practice, and allowing it to have 
been paid for at usual rates, we estimate that the 
Orchestra would have cost the Community, during 
the eight years of its existence, over $12,000. As 
the time spent by the musicians was, however, 
not withdrawn from labor, but was aside from the 
usual working hours, the actual cost to the Commu- 
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nity was not near those figures. The receipts for 
the outlay, such as it was, amounted to somewhat 
less than seventeen dollars. 

ITS RESULTS. 

Though the Orchestra was not, directly, a pecu- 
niary advantage to the Community, its beneficial 
effects, both at home and abroad, made it a good in- 
vestment on the whole. By its daily services through 
the summer months, it gave delight to thousands of 
visitors, and its influence in refining the taste of the 
population around us, was immense. It made the 
service of the Community popular with our work- 
men. Within the Community it educated twenty 
or thirty young men, to some proficiency in art, and 
particularly to habits of punctuality, self-control, 
and harmonious action under the discipline of a 
leader. It created in the mass of the Community a 
musical taste that will not cease to operate. Every 
favorite strain of the band was caught up by the 
children of the family, and made familiar through 
the household. Those who at first found nothing so 
pretty as some simple ballad-strain, at last were pre- 
pared to appreciate the complex movement and 
harmonies of a grand overture. 


A DEDUCTION. 

It is very evident from the history of the Orches- 
tra, that Communism, as a social condition, is fa- 
vorable to art. ‘ Where else,” writes a member, 
“could we find a company of farmers, carpen- 
ters, blacksmiths, &c., who would have patience 


‘ and subordination to form an effective Orchestra, 


and attend promptly to public and private practice 
without neglecting their regular hours of labor? 
We subjected ourselves to most harrowing drills in 
the mid-day heats of summer, but with the help of 
criticism we kept good-natured and improving.” 
The formation of a musical choir or band applies 
one of the severest tests of character, and is notori- 
ously difficult in ordinary society from the tendency 
to irritability and professional jealousy that arises 
among musicians. This test was successfully passed 
in the Community, and the Orchestra were more 
united on the day of their dispersion than at the com- 
mencement. 
CONELUSION. 

In conclusion, though the form of the Orchestra 
is laid aside, its attainments remain to the mem- 
bers, and its soul may be said to be still “ marching 
on.” When marriage or the divergent interests of 
selfishness pull an organization apart, it is dead be- 
yond resurrection ; but in the case of the Oneida Or- 
chestra, no such influences caused its dissolution. 
The members parted in obedience to a patriotic call, 
each to serve in a different sphere the same common 
cause. Two days’ notice would gather it again in 
Connecticut or New York or any part of the world 
accessible within that time. Its members would fall 
into their places and renew the old strains with a 
fervor and unanimity only increased by their tempo- 
rary separation. Hence the Orchestra must be treat- 
ed not as a thing that is dead, but as one that has in 
it the elements of continuance, and that may yet 
have a future more improving and beautiful than the 
past. To its members, wherever they are, health 
and fraternity ! 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 


OnEwwA.— May 11.—Our colored hostler, Timothy 
Thomas, died suddenly in a fit, this morning. He 
had not risen from his bed. He was a very faithful 
hand, and much liked by our people....R. J. Hol- 
lingworth, the inventor and patentee of the Can- 
making machine lately purchased in Cincinnati by 
the Community, visited us to-day. He is on his re- 
turn from Baltimore, where he expects to introduce 
his can-making improvements, although he met with 
much opposition there from the members of the 
Can-maker’s Union. Mr. H. has ordered a Corn-cut- 
ting machine. He thinks it a fine invention, and 
says if it was generally known and appreciated, our 
machine-shop would have all the business it could 
do in filling the orders we should receive....Mr. 
Olds writes that the prospects are good for pre- 
served fruit this season. “I believe,’ he says, 
‘* there wili be a great demand for it. Many are 
giving large orders for it now.”....A gentleman, 
who is now giving public entertainments, partly mu- 





sical partly phrenological, called yesterday with two 
others who are associated with him. One of them 
played the violin in a style that showed a good deal 
of natural talent....Babydom appears to be in a 
flourishing condition just now. The little E.’s and 
P.’s form an interesting accession, and all are healthy 
and growing. Little Maud (a sort of continuation 
of “Q.”) makes vigorous exertions in the line of 
“foot-notes” every day. We expect that ere long 
her understanding will be so well established that 
she will give running commentaries on pine boards. 
Harley, who is in his sixth year, is the oldest of fif- 
teen in this department. There are two besides, un- 
der maternal care..... Mr. Burt and others went 
over to Cook’s Corners to see the butter and cheese 
factory that has been started there. The cheese 
is made of the last night’s milk (after skimming), the 
new morning’s milk, and the butter-milk from which 
the butter has just been taken. This seems to be an 
economical arrangement, and the result is quite a 
good cheese. The enterprise has been started by a 
Mr. Pardee, to whom we wish all success. 

WALLINGFORD.—EHvening Topics.—May 15.—“ Ecce 
Homo.” Several notices of this book were read 
with extracts, which excited much interest. Re- 
solved to get the book. It presents a very original 
view of Jesus Christ. Talk about the character of 
our exchanges. Some of them are infidel. But 
few of them have any religious aim. In turning 
over the papers on the office table, we are glad 
sometimes to linger on the pages of the World’s 
Crisis, because they breathe a spirit of reverence for 
Christ and the Bible. Faith in Christ is a magnetic 
sentiment, and thril!s our hearts whenever we find it. 

May 16.—Conversation commenced on the subject 
of high art—the province of statuary. It was thought 
that sculpture should always choose for its subject 
the beautiful or the grand ; never perpetuate the un- 
meaning or common-place, much less the ugly. 
Beauty, and the terrible if you please in sublimity, 
may be embodied in imperishable marble, but noth- 
ing that excites unpleasant emotions, or that we 
should wish to forget. From the lofty topic of art 
the conversation fell suddenly by a business inter. 
ruption to the subject of drainage, which is one in- 
deed of more interest to a Community, than to or- 
dinary country families. In our amusement at this 
descent, allusion was made to Jean Valjean in the 
sewer of Paris, by which we ascended to high art 
again, and so closed on the key note. 


NUMBERING ONE’S GRANDPARENTS. 

May, 17 .—G.—I have deen reading in Blackstone 
this evening on “Titles by Descent,” and I have 
learned something about the arithmetic of our ances- 
try. Mr. U.,how many grandparents do you sup- 
pose you would count at the twentieth generation 
back ? 

U.—Let us see. Ihave two parents, four grand- 
parents, eight in the next generation, and so on. 
They double at each remove. 

G.—No, do not stop to calculate them, but give an 
answer, some one, off-hand. 

C.—Well, I guess two thousand. 

G.—The true answer is one million forty-eight 
thousand five hundred and seventy-six. And of 
fifteenth cousins, it is computed that you have at 
least three hundred millions, provided there was no 
intermarriage of connections in the family. A large 
kindred to go cousining among, isitnot? But while 
one’s grand parents in the ancestral directions go on 
multiplying at such an astonishing rate, we are also 
told that we all sprang from one pair. How can those 
two things be so? When does this expanding line 
begin to contract so as to bring us to Adam or Noah 
for our common ancestor? The explanation must 
be something like this: To all mankind, or the race as 
a whole, the ancestry does not multiply, but steadily 
contracts as you go back. The last generation of 
men must have been less numerous than the present, 
and the preceding generation less in number than that, 
and soon. The lines backward form a pyramid of 
which the first man is the apex. But this rule is at 
first reversed with respect to any individual member 
of the mass. Thelines of his ancestry expand as he 
oes back, until they come to include in some past gen - 
eration the whole extent of the race then existing, or 
at least all that part of it which came down in the 


strain to which he belongs; and from that point 
they converge in a manner identical with the mass 
back to Noah the common ancestor. The following 
diagram [extemporised on the black-board] will il- 
lustrate the difference between the lines of ancestry 
of the whole race; and those of any individual: 


Noah. 
/ \ / \ 
‘a \ 
/ 9 \ 
/ kes \ 
ee ee ee 
A © B 


A, B, The whole race with its ancestry converging to the first 


pair. 

C, An individual, with his ancestry at first diverging till it 
includes the whole race, or the whole of a race, and then con- 
verging to the common ancestor. 

It will be seen from this statement how it is proba- 
ble that we Caucasians are all cousins to each other, 
not very far removed, and perhaps are related to the 
whole mass of mankind within a not indefinite 
remoteness. 


SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN. 


lp late Women’s Rights Convention issued an 
Appeal to Congress to legislate in favor of 
granting suffrage to women. It seems to us that 
emancipation should go before suffrage. The whole 
subject of women’s rights turns upon the question 
whether woman is man’s property or his companion. 
The real crime against woman (and we doubt 
whether it does not throw most of the wrongs of 
slavery into the shade), is the power which man un- 
der marriage claims and uses, of making her bear 
children, whether she wishes to or not, thus degra- 
ding her from her true position as a companion, to 
that of the servant of his momentary pleasure. If 
women’s voting will touch this point, they are right 
in claiming the privilege; if not, the suffrage will be 
to them of but small account. 

What is wanted is, the conviction that woman is 
worth more to man as a cherished companion than 
as a propagative drudge ; and light to show him 
how by male continence her companionship is to be 
exalted and made the most of. When this is under- 
stood, the public conscience should and will brand 
as immoral any man who for his own gratification 
merely, burdens a woman with children against her 
will. Society cannot claim a decent standard of civ- 
ilization till this is done. 

But when we get to this point, we find marriage 
in the way. It is almost impossible to teach the 
sexes a proper respect for each other under a system 
which gives one into the hands of the other in abso- 
lute possession. The peculiar oppression of women 
that we have referred to is perhaps as much the 
misfortune of man as his fault, under the present 
state of things. Marriage-ownership breeds disre- 
spect; disrespect breeds oppression; oppression 
leads to coolness and complaint; these make the 
parties unattractive to each other; the man’s pas- 
sions, always active, not being modified any longer 
by delicate sentiment, he is overcome and loses his 
self-respect, and so things go on in a vicious kind of 
circle, one bad thing producing another, and the wo- 
man, as the weaker party, getting the worst of it. 
The only final remedy that we can see for the 
troubles of both sexes is rising out of selfishness to 
the standard of Christian lovemnd purity, where 
brotherhood and sisterhood take the place of legal 
bonds. In a word, Communism, by saving men 
from bad manners, is for women the truest suffrage. 





A FARM FOR SALE. 
INCE taking upon themselves, two years ago, 
the publication of the CrrcuLar, and the re- 
sponsibilities of a printing-office, the Wallingford 
branch of the Oneida Community finds it has a 
larger farm to cultivate and care for than it wishes 
to manage or superintend. In order, therefore, to 





lighten its responsibilities in this direction, it offers 
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for sale a dwelling-house and barn, with 50 or 60 
acres of the adjoining land. This land includes 
some of the best that the Community owns, and has 
on it a young orchard of apple trees (of grafted -va- 
rieties) that are just beginning to bear handsomely. 
The house is a good-looking, one-story-and-a-half 
building, in a pleasant location, and suitable for ac- 
commodating a family of half a dozen; and in the 
door-yard is a deep well of never-failing, excellent, 
soft water. The whole will be sold to a cash custo- 
mer for something less than $4,000. For further 
particulars, address, 
Geo. Crain, Wallingford, Conn. 





NOVEL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


In a volume of the CrrcuLar printed at Brooklyn 
in 1853, we find an article on the subject of adver- 
tising, in which the editor said : 

As Spiritualists, Communists, and Christians, we 
have not the heart to begin with advertisements of 
“Sarsaparilla,” and “ Ready-made Clothing,” or 
banks and theaters. To be sincere with ourselves, 
we know that there is a class of objects of infinitely 
greater interest ; and hit or miss, these shall always 
have the preference in our advertising. This is sim- 
ply in accordance with our most earnest inward con- 
victions—it is a necessity of our reason, and not a 
freak of over-piety or eccentricity. We will adver- 
tise the things of Jesus Christ, of heaven, and eter- 
nal life, because these, if anything, ought to be adver- 
tised. For they are more desirable than bank 
dividends, and more tangibly real than cotton and 
cloth. 

After this introduction followed two or three col- 
umns of curious announcements like those which we 
copy below. If they elicit a smile for their quaint- 
ness, they go to the heart for their truth; and as em- 
bodying the real values of the universe, we know 
of nothing more fit to bring before the people in 
a conspicuous form: 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


‘DATENT SIEVES.—The series of Sieves for 

CRITICISM having been thoroughly tested, are 
now Offered to the public for general use. They are 
warranted to sift the tares from the wheat, and in all 
cases to discriminate between good and evil. A per- 
son, after having passed through this series, comes 
out free from the incumbrances of egotism, pride, 
&c., &c. All persons are invited to test them gra- 
tuitously. 


an infallible CURE for all wounds, and other dis- 
eases, incidental to youth, or old age. To be ap- 
plied externally, INTERNALLY, and ETERNALLY. 


AVINGS BANK.—MONEY INVESTED AC- 
cording to the directions in Luke 16: 9, will be 
safe and sure of rich returns. 








HE EYES! THE EYES!!—IT 18 KNOWN 

that many persons with two eyes habitually 
“see double.” © prevent stumbling and worse 
liabilities, in such circumstances, an ingenious con- 
trivance has been invented by which the WHOLE 
Bopy is filled with light. It is called the “SINGLE 
saad and may be obtained by applying to Jesus 

hrist. 


EW JERUSALEM LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
This Company has no connection with any 
other Life Ins. Co. advertised in the papers. De- 
pending on its own private capital for resources, it 
insures for this world and that which is to come. 


HE FAST SAILING CLIPPER “PERFECT 

HOLINESS,” which is constantly plying be- 
tween this world and the city of the New Jerusalem, 
is now ready to receive passengers, at the dock of 
Repentance. This is the only vessel that goes di- 
rectly to the port of the New Jerusalem, by the 
shortest course, i. e. through the narrow strait, called 
by ancient navigators the “‘ Needle’s Eye,” and with- 
out touching at any other port. The “ Perfect Holi- 
ness” will start immediately. No freight—no bag- 
gage—nothing but through passengers will be re- 
ceived on board the ship. (G§~Price of passage, All 
that a man hath. 

N.B. WANTED! Men who are willing to lay 
down their lives for Christ, as seamen on hoard the 
“ Perfect Holiness.” Those with a large amount of 
faith, preferred. 


ATENT SALAMANDER SAFES.—LAY NOT 

up for yourselves treasures on earth, where moth 
and rust doth corrupt, and where thieves break 
through and steal: but lay up for yourselves treas- 
ures in heaven, where neither moth nor rust doth 
corrupt, and where thieves do not break through nor 
steal. Matt. 6: 19,20. This safe, ee been. sub- 
mitted for 1800 years to the hottest fire of judgment, 
and having been, through that time, subject to con- 
stant attacks from the fiery shafts of the devil, is now 
offered to the public, with full confidence that it will 
meet with general approbation. Articles inclosed 
in this safe are warranted free from danger, under 
any circumstances. 


OOMS TO LET, IN THE “MANY MAN- 
sions” that Christ has prepared for those that 
love him. 

















“\ ROCERIES, PROVISIONS, AND CHOICE 

LIQUORS. CHEAPEST YET !—Ho! every 

one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, and he 

that hath no money; come ye, buy and eat; yea, 

come buy wine and milk, without money and with- 
out price. Isaiah 55: 1, 2. 


AGNIFICENT RESTAURANT !—IN Mount 

Zion will the Lord of hosts make unto all peo- 
ple a feast of fat things, a feast of wines on the lees; 
of fat things full of marrow, of wines on the lees 
well refined. And he will destroy in this mountain 
the face of the covering cast over all people, and the 
vail that is spread over all nations. e will swal- 
low up death in victory; and the Lord God will wipe 
away tears from off all faces; and the rebuke of his 
people shall he take away from off all the earth; for 
the Lord hath spoken it. Isaiah 25: 6-8. 


7 ATER-CURE ESTABLISHMENT.—I WILL 
sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye shall 
be clean: from all your filthiness, and from all your 
idols, will I cleanse you. A new heart also will I 
give you, and a new spirit will I put within you: 
and | will take away the stony heart out of your 
—_ ch will give you an heart of flesh. Ezekiel 
36: 25, 26. 


ryo JEWELERS.—A SINGLE PEARL OF 
great price! This inestimable Jewel may be 

obtained by application to Jesus Christ, at the ex- 

tremely low price of “ all that a man hath!” 


OLDIERS WHO CLAIM TO HAVE 

“fought the,fight of faith,” will find it for their 
advantage to have their claim investigated. All 
who can establish said claim are entitled to a boun- 
ty land-warrant in the kingdom of Heaven, and a 
pension for eternity. 


NOLD!GOLD! 144,000 SHARES TAKEN.— 
The NEW JERUSALEM MINING CO., are 
working a mine which yields the pure gold of right- 
eousness in abundance. The ore taken from this 
mine is — clean, unmixed with dross of any 
kind, and is ready for use as it comes from the mine. 


ABORERS WANTED.—On the Way of Holi- 
ness. 


LL-HEALING OiINTMENT.—The SALVE 























RAND FIRE ANNIHILATOR!!—AN IN- 
vention for overcoming Evil with Good. 
MEEK & LOWLY. 


J OUSES AND LANDS, WIVES AND HUS- 
bands, parents and children, brethren and sis- 
ters, &c., exchanged at a bargain!! No man hath 
forsaken these ‘for Christ’s sake, and the gospel’s, 
but he shall receive an hundred-fold now in this time, 
houses, and brethren, and sisters, and mothers, and 
children, and lands, with persecutions; and in the 
world to come, eternal life.” ‘ Undoubted securities” 
iven. Inquire of Matthew (19: 29), Mark (10: 29, 
30), and Luke (18: 29, 30), Agents for Jesus Christ 
& Co. 
AUL OF TARSUS—ATTORNEY AND 
counsellor at law, and NOTARY PUBLIC for 
the NEW JERUSALEM. For evidence of ability, 
legal informatien, and sound practical judgment, the 
public are referred to his “ Views of the Law,” in 
the celebrated cases of the Romans, Galatians, &c. 








SKY TRAVELING. 


MAN by the name of Andrews—Dr Solomon 
Andrews—who has been known asthe author 
of several successful inventions, has framed a theory 
of aérial navigation, has enlisted in its support a 
corporate company in New York with subscribed 
capital, has provided a large balloon, and is prepar- 
ing, it is said, to test his supposed discovery in a few 
days, by a trial trip. We are naturally skeptics on 
the subject of flying-machines, and it might be wise 
to wait for the said trial of this one before saying any- 
thing about it; but the inventor’s plan ashe explains 
it, is invested with a certain degree of plausibility, 
and our readers may like to-know what is proposed 
to be done, in advance of the demonstration. The 
form of the machine as described in the Nation, is as 
follows : 

She is a balloon, not round like a ball but 
elongated, and at each end running to a sharp 
point. As the ship is now lying, these beaks, 





OF FAITH has been tested, and found to be 


her prow and stern, point toward the horizon, 





and it is not intended they shall ever point up 
and down toward the zenith and the nadir. 
From end to end her length is eighty-six feet, 
and her diameter from side to side at the point 
of greatest width is forty-two feet. In shape 
she would look much like an Indian’s bark 
canoe, supposing the top of the canoe to be 
closed as the bottom is, if it were not for a 
leather strap which, passing from the bow, goes 
underneath the vessel to the stern and then is 
carried along the top to the bow again. As the 
balloon swells against this band, there is created 
a longitudinal depression extending the whole 
length of the vessel, and like the cavity made 
when two cylinders are laid side by side, and 
this depression can be created at the captain’s 
will. Underneath the balloon is a narrow, 
wicker-work car, twelve feet long, secured by 
many ropes. 

The inventor proceeds to give his philosophy of 
air-locomotion by means of this balloon, as reported 
by the writer in the Nation, as follows: 

It is upon the shape of the vessel, he ex- 
plained to us, that everything depends. Filla 
round balloon with gas and it ascends, don’t it ? 
Goes up vertically. Throw out ballast, it rises 
higher ; let gas escape, it sinks; but it has no 
forward motion. You’ve seen it drift, you 
mean ; go hither and thither with the currents. 
It has no motion of its own except the vertical ; 
no momentum, no motion relatively to the me- 
dium in which it floats. But now if you fill 
with gas a long, broad-backed, sharp-pointed 
balloon, a balloon so shaped that vertical mo- 
tion will be very hard for it, will be greatly 
resisted, what will happen then? How will 
such a balloon go up? It will ascend, in the 
direction of the line of least resistance. That 
stands to reason ; it’s the only way it can go. 
It will go up just as you’ve seen a half-sheet of 
paper fall; you’ve seen it a thousand times; it 
falls in a slanting direction; it does not drop 
perpendicularly to the ground, but follows the 
line of least resistance for a body of that shape. 
This air-ship is so shaped that when it’s started 
at an angle of so many degrees with the plane 
of the horizon to rise into the air, and the bal- 
last is so placed as to keep her bow at the prop- 
er angle, she must necessarily rise not vertically 
but in a slanting direction. She keeps on ris- 
ing, going forward, you see, by virtue of the 
slant, and goes up perhaps two miles. In go- 
ing that high, she has gained so many miles 
horizontally—perhaps more, perhaps less, ac- 
cording to the wind. The wind will be some- 
times with the ship, sometimes against it, and 
in the average there is neither gain nor loss by 
it. Having reached a height of two miles, say, 
the balloon’s bow is pointed downward. That 
is very easily done by sliding a certain portion 
of ballast toa certain distance from the centre 
of the car, so as to give the axis of the balloon 
the proper inclination. Then gas is allowed to 
escape, and the descent begins. It will be just 
like the ascent, the line of least resistance will 
be followed, and in going down so many miles 
—two, for instance—so many miles of forward 
movement will be made. Having: approached 
near enough to the ground, another ascent will 
be made, and then another descent, and so on, 
till by a succession of tacks, as the sailors say 
—only in aérial navigation the tacks will be up 
and down instead of being from side to side— 
the end of the journey will be reached. 

Let the wind blow as hard as it likes; ima- 
gine, if you please, that it blows hard enough 
to carry a globular balloon backward, or side- 
ways, or anyway, at the rate of fifty miles an 
hour, in the case of a ship balloon nothing would 
be easier than to guide it by the rudder, and 
give it an ascending motion which would carry 
it forward in an hour sixty miles of horizontal 
distance, and thus you beat the wind ten miles. 

We were assured that almost any conceivable 
speed of upward or downward motion could be 
imparted to the ship, and that the utmost effect 
of a storm of wind would be to retard her mo- 
tion, and not: to prevent it wholly. A tornado 


could hardly do that; and in general the action 
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of wind would be so little troublesome or dan- 
gerous that it might be disregarded. It would 
only be necessary in boisterous voyages to ex- 
pend more ballast and more gas in tacking 
more frequently and keeping up a greater rate 
of speed. 

Steering? There would be no trouble about 
that. A drifting balloon could not be steered, 
but once get momentum, and steering follows 
as a matter of course. What did Professor 
Henry say in his report to Stanton about the 
flying ship that was offered to the Government 
in 1864% He said: “Dr. Andrews has also 
fully illustrated the fact to the commission that 
his aérial vessel while passing through the air 
can be steered. This fact, however, might have 
been inferred as a corollary from the fact of the 
transmission, since the direction of a body rel- 
ative to the medium through which it is moving 
must evidently be changed if the resistance on 
one side is made greater or less than that on 
the other.” 

There would be no difficulty, either, in mak- 
ing the passengers comfortable. It would be 
but a very little while before the passenger by 
aéreon would have a sleeping berth or a state- 
room more luxurious, a better opportunity for 
getting his meals, and be in all respects better 
eared for, than the passenger by rail or by 
steamboat. .No mode of traveling would be 
able to compare with aérial navigation in point 
of speed, and by and by it must be incompar- 
ably cheaper than any other method of trans- 
portation. There would be no roads to build, 
no tracks to lay, no lands to buy, nothing to pay 
for but the balloon itself and the gas to fill it. 

In the presence of this ardent benefactor of 
the race, we none of us suggested what never- 
theless of course occurred to us, that in case of 
accident the Aérial Navigation Company will 
have no bills to pay—no hush money for trifling 
injuries to arms and legs. All accidents will be 
fatal. It is true that passengers by aéreon may 
have human relatives and ties to bind them to 
earth. But even in that case what surviving 
friends can hope success in suing these gigantic 
corporations? The speaker went on: the cost 
of the necessary gas was much greater at pres- 
ent than it would be hereafter. Undoubtedly a 
balloon could be made of copper (copper can 
be made nearly as thin as gold leaf), and then 
the greater part of the original charge of gas 
would last for an indefinite period, as there 
would be no leakage whatever, and no gas would 
be lost except the quantity that might be 
allowed to escape in the descents. Of course it 
would not be possible to keep going any longer 
than gas and ballast hold out; but no more 
could a locomotive keep going any longer than 
fuel and water hold out. The ship would Le 
able to stop regularly and lay in a supply of 
gas and sand. The cheapness of the motive 
power would be an immense advantage. Noth- 
ing could be cheaper than gravitation! When 
the model was on exhibition in Washington, an 
army officer walked into the room and inquired, 
What’s the motor, sir? Gravitation, sir. He 
turned round and walked out without saying one 
word. But simple and plain as the invention 
seemed, no invention that had ever been made 
would appear greater in the results of its prac- 
tical application than this of the flying ship. It 
would revolutionize all travel and all transpor- 
tation ; its effects would be felt in every field of 
activity; indeed it was the greatest invention 
of the century, if not the greatest that had ever 
been made in the whole history of the race. 

This account of the new conveyance is pretty 
nearly the same that the inventor will doubtless 
give gladly to any visitor of small knowledge in 
aérostation. For our own part, being in that 
category, we may confess that we almost half 
believed, and we fully hoped, that the coming 
trial-trip may be successful, and that this marvel 
may speedily go into that class of scientific 
miracles which daily repetition makes common- 
place. The list is a long one of those romantic 
wonders to which, after science has killed them, 
science gives again a sort of galvanized life ; and 





what finer revival of the prince’s carpet could 
be asked than that a piece of pongee silk should 
carry us to Europe through the upper air ? 


[If such an extraordinary mode of traveling should 
ever be a success, think of the consequences. Mails 
dropping into the post-office yards out of the clouds. 
Passengers descending by parachutes like turkey- 
buzzards. How the little chickens will run for shel- 
ter! The grand air-line between New York and 
Boston, we think, would pass within sight of our 
house. The laws of nations will have to be fixed 
over. The three marine leagues of shore jurisdic- 
tion will have a counterpart overhead. How far 
above the chimneys can a country claim that its 
boundaries extend? Then in war, how convenient 
for offeusive movements! A cask or two of nitro- 
glycerine dropped by night into a sleeping city or 
encampment, would do the business. It will be time 
for the peace Congress to assemble when such flying 
machines are possible. Ep. Crr.] 





ORIGIN AND INTRODUCTION OF FRUIT. 


Geo. Graham, Esq., delivered his inaugural as 
President of the Cincinnati Horticultural Society, 
from which we take the following on the origin of 
the various productions : 

The Apple was introduced into Britain by the 
Romans, to whom twenty varieties were known in 
Pliny’s time. The original was probably the crab, 
and from Asia. The pear tree is another species of 
the same genus as the apple, and like that tree in its 
wild state, thorny, but differs from it in its mode ot 
growth. 

The medlar is a native of the south of Europe. 

The Quince is a native of Austria, and other parts 
of Europe. 

The Peach is a native of Persia, and when first 
brought to the Roman Empire, possessed deleterious 
qualities, which probably arose from the prussic 
acid. Cultivation has made them the delicious fruit 
now known to us. 

The Cherries are said to come from Cerasus, a 
city of Pontus; whence Lucullus brought them 
after the Mithridatic war, and were introduced 
ingo England in the first century. The Nectarine is 
a native of Persia, introduced into England in the 
16th century. 

The Plum, including the Prune and all other va- 
rieties, is supposed to have come from Asia, and in- 
troduced into England at an early day. 

The Gooseberry and Currant are native on the 
banks of rivers in England and Scotland. 

The vine now cultivated in Europe does not be- 
long originally to that region. It grows wild on the 
coasts of the Caspian Sea, anc, perhaps, like most of 
the acclimated fruits, is a native of Persia. 

The Apricot is supposed to have originated in 
America. It is also found in Japan and on the 
mountains west of Pekin, in China. 

The vegetables which form so large a part of the 
food of animals cannot be enumerated here. It will 
only be necessary to notice some of the most promi- 
nent in our market gardening : 

Asparagus is a native of the British Isles. Ac- 
cording to Loudon’s Encyclopedia, many of the 
Steppes of Russia, in the southern part, are covered 
with this plant, which is there eaten by the horses 
and oxen as grass. In its native state it is so dwarf- 
ish, even when in flower, that none but a botanist 
would consider it the same species with our culti- 
vated plant. It wasa favorite with the Romans, 
where it grew to a large size. 

Celery is a native of Britain, and was found orig- 
inally in ditches and marshy ground. The seeds 
and whole plants in their native state were acrid and 
dangerous, with a peculiar strong taste and smell. 
By culture it became the mild and grateful garden 
celery, for which improvement in cultivation the 
British are indebted to the Italians. 

Cabbage grows wild on the sea shores of differ- 
ent parts of England, and it is probable that the Ro- 
mans introduced a variety of cabbage into South 
Britain. 

The Turnip is a native of Britain, and the dif- 
ferent varieties are extensively cultivated on that 
island, and in all the districts of Europe. 


The Water-melon and Squash are native to the 
New World. 

The Potato is another article of vegetable food 
originating in America, and is probably the most uni- 
versal article of food used. 

Thus America has partially repaid her debt to 
the Eastern Continent. Maize and the Potato are 
very valuable additions to the field agriculture of 
Europe; and the Tomato is no mean gift to the 
kitchen gardens of the Old World. 


HUNTING OUT THE CHOLERA. 

Scientific investigations have traced the origin of 
the cholera to the filthy habits of the Mohammedan 
pilgrims to Mecca. Several of the European goy- 
ernments, and especially that of France, have en- 
deavored by diplomatic influences to introduce some 
sanitary reforms in the conditions of the pilgrimages. 

At Jeddah, the port on the Red Sea, whence pil- 
grims proceed by land to Mecca, large“ khans” for 
the refreshment of pilgrims have been established. 
Similar “khans” have been established at three 
stopping places between Jeddah and Mecca. A vast 
hospital has been erected near Mecca, and encamp- 
ments have been prepared where the pilgrims will 
be furnished with all they need. 

Much attention has been given to insure an unfail- 
ing supply of water. The celebrated Zemzem well 
in the interior of the sacred mosque has been 
repaired. Other reservoirs which receive water 
from the sources of the Arafat have been restored. 

Another very important reform has been instituted 
in respect to the sacrifices. The remains of slaugh- 
tered animals instead of being left exposed to fill the 
atmosphere with miasms, will henceforth be covered 
with earth immediately after sunset. 

The fanatical Mohammedans may oppose this re- 
form; but the proper authorities have troops at their 
command to enforce their rules. 

This is carrying reform in the proper direction. 
The enlightened West must, to protect itself, carry 
its own science and energy into the depths of the 
corrupt and benighted East. 


“MR. CROWFIELD” ON HEAD-DRESSING. 


I confess, to me nothing is so surprising as the 
sort of things which well-bred women serenely wear 
on their heads with the idea that they are ornaments. 
On my right hand sits a good-looking girl with a 
thing on her head which seems to consist mostly of 
bunches of grass, straws, with a confusion of lace, in 
which sits a draggied bird, looking as if the cat had 
had him before the lady. [n front of her sits an- 
other, who has a glittering confusion of beads swing- 
ing hither and thither from a jaunty little structure 
of black and red velvet. The fact is, that a style of 
dress which allows the use of everything in heaven 
above or earth beneath, requires more taste and skill 
in disposition than falls to the lot of most of the fe- 
male sex to make it even tolerable. In consequence, 
the flowers, fruits, grass, hay, straw, oats, butterflies, 
beads, birds, tinsel, streamers, jinglers, lace, bugles, 
crape, which seem to be appointed to form a cover- 
ing for the female head, very often appear in combi- 
nations so singular, and the results, taken in connec- 
tion with all the rest of the costume, are such, that 
we really think the people who usually assemble in 
a Quaker meeting-house are, with their entire ab- 
sence of ornament, more becomingly attired than 
the majority of our public audiences. For if one 
considers his own impréssion after having seen an 
assemblage of women dressed in Quaker costume, 
he will find it to be, not of a confusion of twinkling 
finery, butof many fair, sweet faces, of charming, 
nice-looking women, and not of articles of dress. 
Now this shows that the severe dress, after all, has 
better answered the true purpose of dress, in setting 
forth the woman, than our modern costume, where 
the woman is but one item in a flying mass of colors 
and forms, all of which distract attention from the 
faces they are supposed to adorn. 

It is a well-known principle of the fine arts, in all 
their branches, that all shams and mere pretences 
are to be rejected—a truth which Ruskin has shown 
with the full lustre of his many-colored prose-poetry. 
As stucco pretending to be marble, and graining 
pretending to be wood, are in false taste in building, 
so false jewelry and cheap tineries of every kind are 
in bad taste; so also is powder instead of natural 
complexion, false hair instead of real, and flesh-paint- 
ing of every description. I have even the hardi- 
hood to think and assert, in the presence of a gen- 
eration whereof not one woman in twenty wears her 
own hair, that the simple, short-cropped locks of 
Rosa Bonheur are in a more beautiful style of hair- 





dressing than the most elaborate edifice of curls, 
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rats, and water-falls, that is erected on any fair head 
now-a-days. . A short crop of your own hair, that 
you could brush out in ten minutes every morning, 
would have a more real, healthy beauty than the 
elaborate structures which cost you hours of time, 
and give you the headache besides.— All. Monthly. 





THE PRINTING-OFFICE FUND. 

Dear Epriror:—In your issue of April 30th you 
published an appeal to the friends of the CrrcuLar, 
from a subscriber, to codperate with him in cancel. 
ing the Printing Office debt by pledging a hundred 
dollars each, payable in sixty days. By an oversight 
the writer of that appeal, Mr. Andrew Smith of Pros- 
pect, Conn. omitted to sign his name to the docu- 
ment. Mr. Smith wishes to have that appeal re- 
published over his own signature, and I am happy 
to add, has already handed me fifty dollars of the 
one hundred pledged. G. CRAGIN. 

P. 8. Iam happy to state also, in this connection, 
that all the pledges given last year for the erection 
of the new Office have been redeemed, with one ex- 
ception, namely, that of a gentleman who pledged 
$500, payable Aug. 1st, 1865. No part of this has 
been paid up tothe present time, except in promises, 
which are not exactly negotiable in the banking 
institutions in these parts. 

To THE READERS OF THE CIRCULAR: 

FRIENDS :—I feel called upon as an outside friend 
of the Community to do something to aid them in 
their effort to establish and sustain a paper devoted 
to righteousness and true holiness. It is right that 
we whe have the weekly benefit of their press should 
at least lift the still remaining debt from their new 
printing-office. For this laudable object I propose 
a subscription, and will start it with an offer to pay 
$100, in sixty days from date. ANDREW SMITH. 

April 27th, 1866. 


Friends and enemies! Please take notice of the 
following declaration of principles: 
FREE LOVE. 
6 bei terrible combination of two very good ideas 
—freecdom and love—was probably first used in 
our writings about sixteen years ago, and originated 
in the Oneida school of socialists. It was, however, 
soon taken up by a very different class of speculators 
scattered about the country, and has come to be the 
name of a form of socialism with which we have 
but little affinity. Still it is sometimes applied to 
our Communities; and as we are certainly respon- 
sible for starting it into circulation, it seems to be 
our duty to tell what meaning we attach to it, and 
in what sense we are willing to accept it as a desig- 
nation of our social system. 

The obvious and essential difference between mar 
riage and whoredom may be stated thus: 

Marriage is a permanent union. Whoredom isa 
temporary flirtation. 

In marriage, communism of property goes with 
communism of persons. In whoredom, love is paid 
for by the job. 

Marriage makes a man responsible for the conse- 
quences of his acts of love toa woman. In whoredom 
aman imposes on a woman the heavy burdens of 
maternity, ruining, perhaps, her reputation and her 
health, and then goes his way without responsibility. 

Marriage provides for the maintenance and educa- 
tion of children. Whoredom ignores children as 
nuisances, and leaves them to chance. 


Now in respect to every one of these points of dif- 
ference between marriage and whoredom, we stand 
with marriage. Free love with us does not mean 
freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; or 
freedom to take a woman’s person and keep our 
property to ourselves; or freedom to freight a wo- 
man with our offspring and send her down stream 
without care or help; or freedom to beget children 
and leave them to the street and the poor-house. 
Our Communities are families, as distinctly bounded 
and separated from promiscuous society as ordinary 
households. The tie that binds us together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of 
marriage, for it is our religion. We receive no mem- 
bers (except by deception and mistake), who do not 
give heart and hand to the family interest for Jife 
and forever. Community of property extends just 





as far as freedom of love. Every man’s care and 
every dollar of the common property is pledged for 
the maintenance and protection of the women and 
the education of the children of the Community. 
Bastardy, in any disastrous sense of the word, is 
simply impossible in such a social state. Whoever 
will take the trouble to follow our track from the 
beginning, will find no forsaken women or children 
by the way. In this respect we claim to be a little 
ahead of marriage and common civilization. 

We are not sure how far the class of socialists 
called “ free lovers” would claim for themselves any- 
thing like the above defence from the charge of 
reckless and cruel freedom; but our impression is 
that their position, scattered as they are, without or- 
ganization or definite separation from surrounding 
society, makes it impossible for them to follow and 
care for the consequences of their freedom, and 
thus exposes them to the just charge of licentious- 
ness. At all events their platform is entirely differ- 
ent from ours, and they must answer for themselves. 
We are not “free lovers,” in any sense that makes 
love less binding or responsible than it is in mar- 
riage. J. H. N. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


ANOTHER VETO. President Johnson has returned 
to the Senate, in which it originated, the bill which 
had passed both houses of Congress, for the admis- 
sion of Colorado into the Union as a State—with his 
objections to its becoming a law. 


THE once celebrated Gen. Santa Anna has arrived 
in this country from St. Thomas, W.1. He desires 
again to risk his all for the defence of Mexico. 

New York enjoys most unusual exemption on Sun- 
days from drunkenness and disorder, under the oper- 
ation of the new Excise Law. Hoboken, Jersey 
City and other near localities seem to suffer however 
in the same proportion. 

TuE telegraph operators of New York and New 
England have had a trial of skill. The prize, a gold 
telegraph key, was awarded to Mr Kettles of Fall 
River, Mass. He sent 250 words in 6 minutes 15 
seconds, and was declared the victor. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
A. B.,N. Y¥.—The volume will be furnished to you by ff. 
N. Y. Agency. 


W. H., Ohio.—“ I am an old Christian socialist of thirt; 
years standing, and should like to be better 2 wit 
you. I send you by this mail a lecture of mine, that you may 
see who I am.” 

The subject of the lecture, ‘‘ A Defence of the Character and 
Doctrines of Christ,” enlisted our interest of course, and we are 
pleased with the spirit and manner of it. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 
ITS HISTORY — RELIGION—SOCIAL THEORY — BUSI- 
NESS MATTERS. 

VERY pew subscriber to the CrrcuLAR wishes 

to know something about the O. C. To save 
constant repetitign, we give up a part of a page toa 
standing account of the Community and its affairs, 
for the information of strangers. 

HISTORY. 

As the pilgrim fathers fled from old England to 
New England, so in 1848 the leaders of the 
Oneida Community fled from New England to New 
York, and settled in Lenox, Madison County, on the 
banks of the Oneida Creek. There they were joined 
by other families and members from New York, 
New Jersey, Vermont, Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut, til) their numbers amounted to about two hun- 
dred and fifty. They were much despised in the 
first years of their settlement, but God prospered 
them, and they went steadily forward, buying land, 
building houses, and establishing manufactures, till 
they are now, after eighteen years, in a fair way to 
be as respectable as their Puritan forefathers. The 
parent Community has thrown out two branches, 
one at Wallingford, Connecticut, established in 1851, 
and now numbering about fifty members, devoted in 
part to the publication of the CrrcULAR; and one in 
New York City, established in 1864, consisting ofa 
corps of young men devoted to mercantile affairs. 


RELIGION. 
The main religious features of the Community 
consist in an inexpugnable notion that Christianity 


means the abolition of selfishness; that Jesus Christ 
came into the world as an emancipator from that 
kind of slavery; that whoever soundly believes and 
confesses him, is thereby freed; that his kingdom 
avas founded and his second coming took place 1800 
years ago; and that all progress, civilization and re- 
form since, have been the fruit of the heavenly or- 
ganization of which he is the center. 
SOCIAL THEORY. 

The Community believes with Christ, that marriage 
ownership is to be abolished when the will of God 
is done on earth as itis in heaven (Matt. 22, 30); 
with Paul, that the marriage spirit is the greatest of 
all distractions and diversions from Christ (1st Cor. 
7); with Socrates, that the improvement of the hu- 
man race requires scientific attention to breeding, 
the same as in the case of other animals (Plato’s 
Republic, B. V. chap. 8); and they claim to have 
discovered a new physiologico-moral principle, which 
they call male continence, by means of which the 
new state of society demanded by Christ, Paul and 
Socrates, becomes practicable. If these hints are 
unsatisfactory, they must be taken as an invitation to 
inquire further. We cannot tell all we know ina 
little advertisement. 

BUSINESS. 

The industry of Oneida Community is mainly 
given to manufactures. Its domain, however, con- 
sists of over 400 acres, 50 of which are devoted 
to gardens and fruit. The Wallingford Branch has 
228 acres, with nearly a similar proportion in fruit. 
Such of the mechanical productions of the Commu- 
nity and its articles of commerce as are interesting 
to outside consumers, are specified below. 





STEEL TRAPS. 
Eight sizes and descriptions are made by Oneida Community, 
of whom they may be procured, or of the Community Agency, 
335 Broadway, New York. 





PRESERVED FRUIT. 

A large Assortment of the best varieties, together with Green 
Peas and Green Corn, are annually put up in Glass and in Cans, 
by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York. Orders will be 
taken at the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, N. Y. 





TRAVELINC-BACS. 

The Oneida Community manufacture all kinds of Gentle- 
men’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch- 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, N. Y. 


CORN-CUTTER. 

This is a patented machine for cutting green corn from the 
cob—useful for Preservers, apg eager keepers and private 
families, one person doing with it the work of six. Manufac- 
tured by the Oneida Community, to whom orders or letters of 
inquiry should be addressed. 


SEWINC-SILK 
Of various brands and descriptions, in wholesale quantitics> 
for sale by the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, New York. 


PAPER COLLARS 
Of standard manufacture, for sale at jobbers’ prices by 0. C. N. 
Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, New York. 


BACK VOLUMES 
Of the CircuLar, viz., Vol. I of the Old Series, containing 
Writings and Reminiscenes of Mrs. M. E. Cragin, with an ac- 
count of her death, Home-Talks by J. H. Noyes, &c., and Vols. 
I and II of the New Series. Price, $1,50 per volume unbound. 
For sale at this Office. 

















oO. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 685 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 


This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore 
—in fact for all who want to get good bargains and yet cannot 
study and attend the markets. 

We charge not more than five per cent. commission in any 
case, often much less, and sometimes not any, according to the 
kind and quantity of goods ordered, and our opportunities of 
obtaining discount. Our purpose is to give our customers the 
advantages aimed at by “ Protective Unions;” i.e., to buy for 
them at wholesale prices, and reduce costs of transportation 
and distribution to a minimum. 

Send money enough with your orders, and we will return 
any surplus, or, if you prefer, will keep it, and allow you four 
per cent. on it till the next order. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue Berean. A Manual for the help of those who seck the Faith 
of the Primitive Church: 500 pp. 8vo. By J. H. Noyes. Price 
by mail, $2.00. 


SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CHRISTIAN FaitH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages ; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for single 
copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Tue Onerpa Community; A Familiar Exposition of its Ideas and 
Practical Life, in a Conversation with a Visitor. Price 25 cts. 


Tue Trapper’s GuipE; A Treatise on the Capture of Fur-bearing 
Animals, by 8. Newhouse. With Narratives and Illustrations. 
118 pp. 8vo. Price 75 cts. 








The above works are for sale at this office. 
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